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Norris fixed an imploring glance upon him ; but it was useless— 
his own torture and imprisonment he might have forgiven ; but 
his master’s wrongs, and Anne’s Boleyn’s persecution of him after 
he had fallen from his once dazzling greatness, were graved too 
deeply on his memory for pity to efface. Approaching the cabinet, 
he pressed his finger on a spring concealed beneath a shield blazoned 
with the arms of the cardinal, when a species of flap fell from what 
appeared the solid front of the lid, and disclosed the letter of Anne 
Boleyn to her former lover, Wyat. Fortunately for the poet, and 
unfortunately for the writer, it was without address or date, and 
Henry naturally believed that it had been written since his 
marriage, and addressed by the queen to Norris; nor could all the 
knight’s protestations to the contrary dissuade him. He had 
advanced too far to recede—his mind was already made up to 
sacrifice his wife at the shrine of his new passion. Henry perused 
the letter for some time in silence; scarcely a councillor present 
ventured to draw his breath ; for he knew not which way the storm 
of passion might be swayed, or on whom his wrath would fall. 
All, however, augured unfavourably for the queen, for his face 
became livid with passion as he perused the lines so mortifying to 
his vanity—we would add love, did we believe that such a being 
ever felt it. Turning towards Cranmer, who trembled as he ° 
approached, he thrust the letter into his hand, exclaiming : 

** Read, read the wanton’s condemnation, and then defend her if 
you can,” 

In proportion to his former zeal on her behalf, the primate now 
expressed himself shocked at the levity of her highness in writing 
such a letter. 

“Levity !” repeated Tube in a dissatisfied tone ; “levity ! call 
it treason, lord, when next you speak.” 

“It is treason, ” faltered the archbishop. 

Turning to the captain of the guard, the king commanded that 
Sir Henry Norris should that very night be carried under strong 
escort to the Tower, and discharged the jester from custody, 
reserving, as he said, to hear his story, and question him upon the 
cause of his long absence in private. | 

** And now, my lords,” he continued, as soon as the knight was 
removed, “for our most painful duty as a king, a husband, and a 
father. The queen must to the Tower after him. I dare not trust 
the weakness of my nature were I to see her again,” said the 
tyrant, whose hypocrisy deceived no one but himself ; “* you must 
inform her of my determination.” 

The Duke of Norfolk bowed, and Cranmer ventured to demand 
upon what authority they should commit her highness, as such a 
proceeding was without precedent. 

‘Upon our royal warrant,” exclaimed Henry, seizing a pen and 
writing his name at the head of a roll of parchment, plenty of 
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which, prepared for such purposes, was lying on the council 
table. 

“ And touching her treatment ?” 

“‘ Let it be queenly to the last—at least till the peers pronounce 
her guilty. Farewell, my lords,’ he added; “I have done my 
duty ; look well that you shrink not from yours!” 

Dashing aside the velvet curtain which led from the council 
chamber to his closet, the king, with this indistinct menace, passed 
from the room. Most of those present now breathed more freely. 

On a signal from the chancellor, the doors at the lower end of the 
apartment were thrown open, and Anne Boleyn, preceded as before 
by the Duke of Suffolk, and surrounded by her guard, made her 
appearance before them. All rose on her approach ; and one of the 
attendants drew to the foot of the table a chair of state. 

“Where is my husband ?” she faintly demanded. 

“In pity to his feelings,” replied the Duke of Norfolk, “ we have 
advised his highness to withdraw.” 

“His feelings!” repeated Anne. “Have you no thought of 
mine? What mean these strange proceedings—this midnight 
council, and these guards ? Of whatam I accused ?” 

“Tt is our duty to inform your highness—of being faithless to 
‘the king.” 

“He cannot believe it; you cannot believe it. Show me the 
when or where, the probability of such an act of black ingratitude. 
Cranmer—father—friend—my Lerd of Norfolk—uncle—go for me 
to the king—fall on your knees—entreat that he will hear me— 
tell him I can explain all—that my love is still unchanged—that 
I am true as the hour when first he knew me.” 

“Tt must be proved, niece,” said the Duke of Norfolk, coldly ; 
“it must be proved. Meanwhile, his highness, with the full advice 
and consent of his council, hath decided that for the present you 
take up your abode at the royal lodgings in the Tower.” 

“The Tower!” faltered Anne, who felt that all was over ; ‘“‘ when 
must I depart ?” 

“With the dawn,” said the duke, rising, and all the councillors 
followed his example. 

‘No hope, no aid,” she murmured ; “all are false ; Cranmer, 
Norfolk, Dudley, all alike desert me. Oh! may they one day feel 
at their great need the sting of such ingratitude !” 

The malediction of the speaker was prophetic, as history seems 
to have recorded it ; for all these were condemned to death in after 
years, but one ; and he, perhaps the worst, escaped the doom. 

As she was about to retire to her apartment she encountered the 
eye of Patch, who whispered in her ear the name of Wolsey, and 
the aged Countess of Salisbury, Margaret Plantagenet. 

“'The Hand of Heaven hath reached me!” she cried, “and I am 
crushed beneath the blow.” 
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By daybreak the following day the unhappy queen was conveyed 
in her own barge to the Tower. 
In this world she and the jester never met again. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


For man, the lawless libertine, may rove 

Free and untrammelled through the wilds of love; 
But woman, sense and nature’s easy tool— 

If poor weak woman swerve from virtue’s rule— 

If strongly tempt, she quit the thorny way, 

And in the softer paths of pleasure stray, 

Ruin ensues, reproach, and endless shame, 

And one false step entirely damns her fame.—ROwE. 

ON the following morning, Henry, after an interview with the 
infamous Lady Rochfort, commanded that her husband—who, as 
our readers will recollect, was Anne Boleyn’s brother—Weston 
and Brereton, gentlemen of her privy chamber, and Smeton, a 
musician, should be arrested and submitted to the torture, in order 
to wring from them an accusation against the unfortunate queen, 
whose chief crime, in her husband’s eye, was that she had outlived 
his liking. None of them, however, could be induced to confess 
anything against her ; but Smeton, who, in the vain hope of saving 
his life, or unable to support the agonies to which he was most 
mercilessly subjected, acknowledged that he had dishonoured his 
royal master’s bed. Henry either was, or affected to be, furious at 
the intelligence, and gave orders to expedite the trial with all 
possible celerity. One charge against the unhappy queen has been 
treated lightly by historians of all parties—namely, that she had 
been culpable with her own brother—an accusation so monstrous 
and incredible, that it could only have found place in a mind as 
depraved as Lady Rochfort’s, who was anxious by the same stroke 
to get rid of her husband and sister-in-law. 

On the trial of Lord Rochfort, the only proof advanced against 
him was that he had on one occasion been seen to lean upon his 
sister’s bed. On this he was condemned and executed. 

When left in the Tower with Kingston and her female attendants, 
Anne fell upon her knees, exclaiming, “Jesu, have mercy upon 
me!” She repeatedly declared her innocence to the governor, 
calling herself the king’s true wedded wife. ‘These asseverations 
were mingled with pathetic inquiries after her parents and her 
“ sweet brother,” of whose arrest she was for some days kept in 
ignorance. In this harassed and feverish state, rendered almost 
childish by misery and terror, which were aggravated by contrast 
with the dazzling splendour of her former state—trembling with 
the apprehension of a cruel death and induced to believe that those 
accused with her had confessed their guilt, when, in fact, all that 
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could be extracted from them, with the exception of Smeton, 
amounted only to a confession of her levity—her days were passed 
in misery and tears. 

On her first examination she confessed that on one occasion, 
while the king was at Winchester, Smeton came to her chamber to 
play upon the virginals ; that when she saw him, she asked him 
why he {was 80 sad, and that he replied, with a sigh, “It was no 
matter.”’” She owned that Weston had said to her that Norris came 
to her chamber more on her account than for Madge (one of her 
women), whom he pretended to be in love with, and that Weston 
himself had declared to her his love, which she had repelled with 
scorn and displeasure. These confessions from the vain and 
thoughtless queen, trivial as they were, had the effect of increasing 
the irritation of the king, who was offended by the liberties taken 
with his dignity. 

On the 12th of May, 1536, the trials of Norris, Smeton, Brereton, 
and Weston took place in Westminster Hall. They were found guilty 
and condemned, although each protested his innocence, except 
Smeton, who, from his birth and character, was the least likely to 
have found favour in the sight of Anne. It is remarkable that 
Smeton should never have been confronted with the queen. He 
shared, however, the sentence with the rest: they were all beheaded 
and afterwards quartered, as guilty of high treason. 

Previous to her trial, Anne addressed the following letter to the 
king :— 

rs ‘SIR, —Your grace’s displeasure and my irtiptisomen dt are 
things so strange to me, that what to write, or what to excuse, I 
am altogether ignorant, Whereas you send unto me, willing me 
to confess a truth, and so obtain your favour, by one whom you 
know to be mine ancient and professed enemy. I no sooner 
received your message from him than I rightly conceived your 
meaning ; and if, as you say, willing to confess a truth indeed may 
procure my safety, I shall with all willingness and duty perform 
your command. But let not your grace ever imagine that your 
poor wife will ever be brought to acknowledge a fault where not 
so much as a thought ever preceded. And to speak a truth, never 
prince had a wife more loyal in all duty and in all true affection 
than you have ever found in Anne Boleyn, with which name and 
place. I could willingly have contented myself, if God and your 
grace’s pleasure had been so pleased. Neither did I at any time 
so far forget myself in my exaltation and received queenship, but 
that I always looked for such an alteration as I now find ; for the 
ground of my preferment being on no surer foundation than your 
grace’s fancy, the least alteration I know was fit and sufficient to 
draw that fancy to another object. You have chosen me from a 
low estate to be your queen and companion, far beyond my desert 
and desire. If, then, you found me worthy of such honour, good 
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your grace, let not any light fancy, or bad counsel of mine enemies, 
withdraw your princely favour from me; neither let that stain— 
that unworthy stain, of a disloyal heart towards your grace—ever 
‘cast so foul a blot on your most dutiful wife, and. the infant 
princess your daughter. Try me, good king; but let me havea 
lawful trial, and let not mine sworn enemies and judges sit as my 
accusers ; yea, let me have an open trial, for my truth shall fear no 
open shame. Then shall you see either mine innocency cleared, 
your suspicions and conscience satisfied, the ignominy and slander 
of the world stopped, or my guilt openly declared. So that, 
whatever God or you may determine of me, your grace may be 
freed of an open censure ; and, my offence being lawfully proved, 
your grace is at liberty, both before God and man, not only to 
execute punishment on me as an unfaithful wife, but to follow 
- your affection, already settled on that party for whose sake I am 
now as Iam, whose name I could, some good while since, have 
pointed unto, your grace not being ignorant of my suspicions 
therein. But if you have already determined of me, and that not 
only my death, but an infamous slander, must bring you the 
enjoying of your desired happiness, then I desire of God that He 
will pardon your great sin therein; and likewise mine enemies, 
the instruments thereof ; and that He will not call you to a strict 
account, for your unprincely and cruel usage of me, at His great 
judgment seat, where both you and myself must shortly appear, 
and in whose judgment, I doubt not—whatever the world may 
think of me—mine innocence shall be openly known and suffi- 
ciently declared. 

“My last and only request shall be, that myself may only bear 
the burthen of your grace’s displeasure, and that it may not touch 
the innocent souls of those poor gentlewomen who, ‘as I under- 
stand, are in strict confinement for my sake. If ever I found 
favour in your sight—if ever the name of Anne Boleyn hath been 
pleasing in your ears—then let me obtain this request, and I will 
so leave to trouble your grace any further. 

‘‘ With my earnest prayers to the Trinity to have your grace in 
His good keeping, and to direct your grace in all his actions, 


“From my doleful prison in the Tower, your most loyal and 
ever-faithful wife, ANNE BOLEYN,” 


Upon the mind of Henry, this beitar which was most probably 
written by Cranmer, produced little effect. His love for Jane 
Seymour, who, to avoid scandal, had retired, during the decline of 
the queen, to her father’s seat of Wolf's Castle, rendered him deaf 
to pity. | 

It was a lovely morning, on the 15th of May, when a crowd of 
citizens and idlers were assembled in the great yard of the Tower. 
It was evidently not for a joyous occasion, for there were few 
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smiling faces to be seen amongst them; all eyes were turned 
towards the chapel, where prayers were being read before the 
Dukes of Norfolk, Suffolk, and twenty-five peers appointed to try 
the queen. The spectators were waiting impatiently for the pro- 
cession to issue forth on its way to the great hall of the Tower, 
where the ceremony was to take place. The Catholics were openly 
rejoicing in the prospect of Anne Boleyn’s death. They hated her, 
as the chief cause of the separation of Henry from the see of Rome, 
but they were mistaken. 

‘So Hal has found her out at last!” exclaimed a fellow ina 
buff jerkin and barret, whose appearance denoted that he had been 
formerly an ecclesiastic. ‘‘ What better could he expect, when he 
took to his bed a heretic, and discarded his lawful queen ?” 

“Lawful queen!” repeated a young man near him ; “ your zeal, 
friend, outruns your discretion. Have you forgot that by a late 
statute it is declared penal to deny the validity of the king’s 
divorce ? Here comes the Lieutenant of the Tower; we shall hear 
his opinion of your loyalty. The queen, after all,” he added, “may 
keep her head longer than her enemies their liberty.” 

The unfrocked monk did not wait the arrival of Sir William 
Kingston. The first impulse of the young man who had reproved 
his brutal speech was to follow and secure him; but a tall, grave- 
looking personage, who was standing near, laid his hand upon his 
arm and whispered, ‘ Let him depart—we have a holier, higher 
aim in view; it would be folly to turn from the path even to 
punisha reviler, when the ark itself is indanger. Be quiet, Louis ; 
let us bide our time.” 

The young man yielded, and the incident passed without further 
notice. 

By this time the religious service was ended, and the great doors 
of the chapel were thrown open. First came a party of the yeomen 
of the king’s guard, their partisans reversed in sign of mourning ; 
these were followed by a herald, bearing the writ which authorised 
the trial ; then came the peers, two by two, dressed in their robes, 
but without their coronets. 

The Chancellor Audley and the Duke of Norfolk, uncle to Anne, 
but her bitterest enemy, who had been created high steward on 
the occasion, closed the procession. 

Curses or benedictions were muttered, according to the senti- 
ments of the crowd, as the judges passed to the great hall in the 
White Tower, which had been fitted up as a court on the occasion, 
and where a chair of state had been placed for Anne Boleyn. 

_ On being brought to the bar, the unhappy queen was accused by 

the Chancellor of adultery with her brother and the four other 
prisoners already convicted, and also with having conspired against 
the life ef the king. 

“ Answer,” said her uncle, in a cold, harsh voice, as soon as the 
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indictment was finished. “Anne, queen-consort of England, are 
you guilty or not guilty ?” 

“ Not guilty !” she replied, rising from her seat with dignity ; 
“in word, in thought, or deed, or aught that can be construed by 
malice self to treason against my husband, to whom I am bound 
by honour, gratitude, and unchanged love.” 

“Gratitude !” repeated Norfolk, with a sneer ; “ tut, tut!” 

“Gratitude,” repeated Anne; “for my lord first from a mean 
woman raised me to be a marchioness, next to be his queen ; and 
now,” she added, bitterly, “seeing that he has no further honour 
to bestow on earth, he seeks by martyrdom to make of me a saint 
in heaven. Wonder you, then, that I am grateful—oh, most 
grateful !” 

Amongst other charges alleged against her, she was accused of 
having said to each of her supposed paramours that the king never 
had her heart, and that she loved him better than any person 
whatsoever, which was to the slander of the issue begotten between 
the king and her. This, according to the law which was made for 
the succession of Anne’s children, was treason. Few witnesses 
were called. Smeton was never confronted with her ; all that was 
alleged was merely hearsay ; she was, nevertheless, found guilty, 
and sentenced to be beheaded or burned, according to the king’s 
pleasure. No sooner did the wretched woman hear the sentence 
than she fell upon her knees, exclaiming : 

“QO Father! O Creator! Thou that art the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life, Thou knowest that I have not deserved this death !” 

An awful adjuration, if she wére really culpable ; but sublime, 
if she were innocent. 

“Sir William Kingston,” said Norfolk, “re-conduct her majesty 
to her apartments.” 

“Unele,” said Anne, turning proudly to him, “ my blood rest 
upon your soul. You have stamped infamy upon your name, 
immortality upon me. You, my kinsman, have been both judge 
and accuser ; you have interrupted my defence, mocked at my 
reasonings, turned a deaf ear to my plea. An hour, perhaps, will 
come when others will prove as deaf to youas you have been to me.” 

With these words the speaker left the great hall of the Tower, 
and, preceded by the governor and her guards, retired to her prison 
in the royal lodgings. 

Lord Rochfort was next arraigned, and replied to the charge in 
the same way his sister had done, declaring his innocence. The 
only grounds of accusation against him were, that he had been 
seen leaning against the bed of the queen; yet he was condemned 
to be beheaded and quartered—a sentence which was executed on 
the 17th of May, without any confession either from him or his 
companions, all of whom, with the exception of Smeton, declared 
their innocence to the last. Great obscurity must ever rest upon 
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the guilt or innocence of the queen. The minutes of her trial were 
carefully destroyed, but whether by the orders of her infuriated 
husband, or by those of her daughter Elizabeth, has never been 
ascertained. | 

While Henry meditated the destruction of his queen, he also 
resolved, with an inconsistency peculiar to himself, to dissolve the 
marriage for which he had risked so much, and which had once 
been the object of his dearest wishes. Cranmer—the convenient 
Cranmer—called an ecclesiastical court ; and on the plea of Anne’s 
previous contract with the young Lord Percy, dissolved the union 
which he had formerly pronounced valid, thereby pronouncing his 
infant god-daughter, the Princess Elizabeth, illegitimate. 

No sooner did Anne reach her private apartments than she gave 
way to all the violence of her grief, and indulged in passionate 
exclamations of reproach and terror. 

“For this,” she murmured, “I broke my faith to Wyat ; for this 
urged Henry to dethrone his queen. God! the lesson I have 
taught falls on my head with fearful judgment—my throne has 
become a scaffold—my sceptre is turned into an axe—the omen of 
my coronation is complete.” 

“ Courage, madam,” said the compassionate Lady Kingston, who 
pitied her distress, “‘ the king may yet relent, and mercy 

“Mercy!” shrieked Anne, hysterically—‘ Henry’s mercy— 
ha! ha! ha! Preach of the tiger’s mildness or the vulture’s pity. 
These prison stones are not more deaf to mercy than his selfish 
heart. JI must die,” she added, ‘From her regal tomb Katherine 
of Arragon rises to beckon me—coldly she smiles, and, with her 
bony fingers, points to a yawning grave. Save me from her, 
Kingston !—shield me !—cover me from her destroying gaze!” 

The terrified creature veiled her burning eyelids with her 
trembling hand, as if to shut out from her sight the fearful spectre 
which her excited imagination had conjured up. Lady Kingston, 
who really felt for her charge, for she was of the Reformed faith 
herself, hastily advanced to the manchet table, and pouring some 
wine into a small silver cup, offered it to the unhappy woman, who 
mechanically raised it to her lips, and was about to drink it, when 
her eye caught the colour; shudderingly she cast it from her, 
exclaiming that it was blood—Salisbury’s blood—and that she 
dared not drink it. 

“ Not so, madam—it is wine I proffer you.” 

“T tell you it is blood!” repeated Anne, passionately, for her 
excitement now approached delirium; “I ought to know—'tis not 
the first time I have tasted it. See how my victims stalk before 
me :—the royal Katherine, her uncrowned brow furrowed by grief, 
her pale cheek wet with tears; Wolsey, with his proud look and 
broken heart—the fierce Plantagenet, who mocked my state, and 
called me Henry’s minion—ha! did I not well requite her ?—and 
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pene one) not Mary ; thank Heaven, she never will accuse me at 
its bar.’ 

Here a flood of tears fortunately came to her relief, and she 
sank, sobbing like an exhausted child, upon the shoulder of Lady 
Kingston, whose heart was torn between her duty and her 
sympathy ; for, as we said before, she was of the Reformed faith, 
and had already been practised on by the friends of the unhappy 
queen. 

“All is not lost,” she whispered soothingly ; “you have friends 
who love you still.” 

Friends!” petulantly repeated Anne, “ay, in my summer 
hours ; but they all vanished when misfortune came! Death is the 
only friend which now remains to me.” 

** Yes, one more—Hope.” 

“ Hope !” said the queen. 

“Can you be cautious ?—hide from the prying eye of those 
around, who are but spies upon us,” demanded Lady Kingston, 
“the secret joy—the hidden confidence—the promises of safety ?” 

‘TI can,” eagerly answered Anne, in whose heart the love of life 
began to prevail over her terrors. 

Her companion, after first carefully securing the door which led 
to the ante-chamber, where the queen’s women were seated, 
approached a panel in the wainscot, directly opposite to the 
chimney, and gave three distinct knocks. ‘To the prisoner’s 


_ astonishment, they were returned. 


“ What—who is that ?”” she whispered in breathless agitation. 

‘¢ Hope,” replied the lady in the same undertone. 

Taking a peculiarly-formed key from her bosom, she applied it 
to an aperture in one of the interstices of the elaborately-carved 
mouldings, and the panel revolved upon a sort of axis, displaying 
to the astonished queen an opening, at the back of which appeared 
a flight of stairs. Two young men—the same who had reproved 
the fellow for his insolence in the court-yard of the Tower— 
entered from the recess. They were no other than the son of Sir 
Richard Everil and Louis d’Auverne, who had been chosen by the 
Reformers to execute the plan which, with the assistance of Lady 
Kingston, they had formed for Anne Boleyn’s escape. They had 
both, unknown to Patch or to Sir Richard, quitted Antwerp for 
that purpose. With a respect to which the captive had long been 
a stranger, they bent the knee, and kissed the hand she extended 
to them. 

“Not the knee,” she murmured, “ not the knee. I amno longer 
Henry’s queen, whose smile gave life and honour; but a poor 
captive, a defenceless wretch, whom cruel men have doomed to 
die ; then do not mock me with a state no longer mine.” 

“Thine, lady,” said Louis, gazing on her with a look of intense 
admiration, for his young heart was touched by her distress and 
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danger—* thine is the royalty of soul which no adversity can shake. 
Thou art an Esther to thy people. He whose cause thou hast 
served on earth will still uphold thee, and warring angels combat 
on thy side.” 

Eagerly Anne glanced from Lady Kingston to the strangers, as 
if to demand an explanation of their purpose, and the mysterious 
means by which they had entered her apartment. 

“T told you,” whispered the former, “ there was hope.” 

‘They are but boys,” mournfully observed Anne, who could not 
conceive how her safety could possibly be achieved by such weak 
instruments. 

‘ Philistia’s host,” observed Everil, who overheard the observa- 
tion, “ was scattered by a boy. A rush is a better weapon than a 
sword, when His will gives courage to the arm which wields it. 
The path which brought us to thy prison, queen, may serve thee to 
escape.” 

“True,” said Anne, eagerly ; “lose nota moment! Death lurks 
within these walls; in every shadow I see his grisly presence. 
Let us away at once!” 

“ Tmpossible ! our vessel is not yet prepared, and night must 
veil our footsteps, for we have the inner as well as the outward 
ward to cross. For two days be patient, lady.” 

“Two days! ” repeated the captive; “still two days of doubt, 
suspense, and terror? But whither,” she added, “ whither can I 
fly? Inall my husband’s wide domains, where is the nook to 
shelter me?” 

“You have friends at Antwerp, lady,” observed Louis—* friends 
who would die to serve you. There, till happier days shall dawn, 
you can repose in confidence and peace.” 

« Antwerp !”’ repeated Anne, after a moment’s reflection. “Good ! 
place seas between me and Henry’s wrath.” 

“You will trust us, then ?” eagerly demanded the youngest of 
her two mysterious visitors. 

“Trust thee ! I never thought of that,” she murmured. “Trust 
thee ! whom can the wretched Anne Boleyn trust, when all conspire 
her ruin? But thou,” she added, fixing her tearful eyes upon the 
youth, “ hast never dwelt in courts, art young in years, hast all the 
freshness of the heart upon thee. Yes, I will trust thee, for I have 
no other trust, no other hope.” 

“ Save God,” added Everil, solemnly. 

“Save God,” repeated Anne, for her pride and levity were gone. 

It was finally agreed that two nights hence they were to return 
with a disguise for the captive queen, and conduct her by the 
secret passage to a boat moored near the Traitor’s Gate, where sure 
friends would wait them. Once more kissing the hand of the 
prisoner, they disappeared down the mysterious staircase, and Lady 
Kingston closed the panel after them. 
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“ Will they keep faith with me ?” demanded the prisoner of her 
companion, “ or is it but one of those delusive rays which malignant 
Fortune sends to mock the wretch’s hope ?” 

‘Fear not they will keep faith with you,” said may Kingston. 
“You will meet again.’ 

The two Lollards—for, under the influence of his friend Everil, 
d’Auverne had become one—left the chamber of the captive queen, 
and descended the stairs artfully concealed in the walls of the 
White Tower, where the royal lodgings were situated. The secret 
passage terminated in a low, arched room, upon the basement story, 
inhabited by the widow of an ancient warder, who, in consideration 
of her husband’s services, was allowed to drag out the remnant of 
her miserable existence there. Quiet and unassuming in her 
manner, she had frequently been the unsuspected means of inter- 
course between the captives of tyranny and superstition with their 
friends. 

The two conspirators made their way, on quitting the Tower, to 
a Small house of entertainment frequented chiefly by watermen, 
soldiers, and warders of the Tower, and known by the name of the 
King’s Staff. The host, Joe Hoskins, or, as he was more familiarly 
called, 'Tun-bellied Joe, was a model of a landlord; provided a 
guest paid his reckoning, he asked no questions, made no specula- 
tions as to his whereabouts, or idle comments upon his means. 

As Everil and his companion crossed the hill, they did not 
observe that they were followed by a man, dressed in the garb ofa 
sailor, who dodged them to their lodging, and, entering the lower 
room, chose a position so near the window that he could watch all 
who either entered or left the house. As may be supposed, the 
trial and condemnation were the topics of conversation of Joe’s 
customers. 

“* So,” exclaimed a fellow, the same who had so freely expressed 
his opinion in the Tower yard, “the eyes of our good king have 
been opened at last, and the harlotries of the young queen made 
clear.” 

“ Harlotries !’ repeated several in a dissatisfied tone ; for Anne 
Boleyn was becoming popular since her misfortunes. 

“Proved!” continued the speaker in a voice of triumph ; 
“proved ! Else would her own uncle have condemned her, so near 
a relative and friend ? ” 

“Here comes her last friend,” observed one of the warders ; 
“few complain of the world’s cares who have passed by his hands.” 

The party assembled at the King’s Staff rose and looked through 
the window. A man with a long white beard was passing— 
evidently an ecclesiastic. It was the Chaplain of the Tower. 

He was a singular character, was Father Anselm ; grave, as 
became his office, shy of conversation and vain gossipping. It 
was to the unfortunate, the hopeless, the condemned, that he 
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devoted his sympathies; in the prison cell, or by the scaffold, he 
spoke with an unction which earnestness rendered eloquent, and 
faith sublime. In the course of his long career, what strange con- 
fidences had he not received—what fearful mysteries had been 
made known to him! Were it possible to call the old man from 
hig grave in the Tower chapel, and place the page of history before 
him, what curious errors would he not be enabled to correct ! 
Clarence—he of the malmsey draught—Rivers, Stanley, Dudley, 
the aged Countess of Salisbury, and her sons, all had passed the 
solemn hour which precedes death with him—hung on his words 
of promise, or breathed their last maddening curse into his aged 
ear, as they either met their fate with hope, or died despairing. 

The sailor who had followed the two young men into the house 
had risen like the rest to notice him ; but an expression of pain and 
sickness came over his countenance as he fixed his eyes upon him, 
and he resumed his seat. 

A few moments afterwards young Everil left the house. The 
spy, for such he appeared, noticed his departure, and paying for 
the mead he had been drinking, left the room, but not the house, 
for instead of turning to the door, he leisurely mounted the narrow 
wooden stairs which conducted to the chambers above, in one of 
which Louis d’Auverne was seated, waiting the return of his com- 
panion. The book he had been reading fell from his hand as the 
door opened and the sailor entered the apartment. 

“Patch !”’ he exclaimed, rising and throwing his arms around 
the jester’s neck ; ‘I thought you in Antwerp.” 

‘Where you should have been, rash boy !” interrupted his visitor ; 
“why have you left the secure asylum where I placed you with 
Sir Richard Everil ?” 

“My motive was a virtuous one.” 

“Say rather a foolish one. Canst thou struggle, boy, with fate ?— 
tear from the book of time the page which destiny hath writ ? 
As easy mayst thou think to accomplish thisas save Anne Boleyn.” 

“How know you my project ?”’ demanded Louis, in a tone of 
surprise. 

‘“‘T am an interpreter of dreams,” replied Patch ; “and thine is 
one.” | 

“Which shall be realised, if wit or courage can achieve it. 
Friend, father, guardian !”’ he added, “hadst thou but seen her in 
her wondrous beauty—in the lone desolation of her heart—e’en 
thy cold nature would have pitied her.” 

“TI do pity her,” quietly observed his visitor. 

“ And wilt join with us to save her?” 

"* No!” exclaimed the jester sternly ; “not for the tortures and 
the wrongs I have myself endured, but for her unrelenting hate of 
one whose mind, with all its faulte, was great and noble ; whose 
heart, despite its weakness, generous; whose high career she 
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thwarted ; whose fallen state she mocked. Hadst thou, as I did, 
seen him on the death-bed where Anne Boleyn brought him, 
torturing him by insult, hopes deferred, and bitter mockeries, thy 
heart would be as cold and fixed as mine.” 

** You speak of Wolsey ?” observed Louis. 

* Ay—of her victim.” 

“The victim of his measureless ambition, of pride and-——” 

‘Hold !” said the jester, in a voice so stern and harsh that the 
speaker started from his seat; “whatever his faults, presume not 
thou to judge him.” 

‘‘Was he more than man ?”’ demanded the youth with a smile. 

“Yes, to thee. One word of censure from thy lips were to 
blaspheme ’gainst nature—to reverse creation’slaws. Let ignorance 
mock the pang it cannot feel, or malice brand where mercy fain 
would hide. Ants judge the stars, and pigmies war with fate ; but 
let not the son presume to judge his father.” 

“ Father!” shrieked Louis. “Is this the mystery which, like a 
shadow, hath followed me through life—the cloud o’er my young 
path, the gloom upon my heart? Was that great, bold man indeed 
my father ?” | 

Overcome by the excitement of the discovery, the speaker sank 
upon his seat, and for awhile wept bitterly. For afew minutes 
the jester suffered the natural sorrow to have way, nor attempted 
to check it by ill-timed consolation. When, by its violence, his 
emotion had exhausted itself, he drew his chair beside him, and 
commenced the narrative of his father’s fall, his own sufferings. 
and tortures, and Anne Boleyn’s treachery. The commencement 
was breathed into the ear of one who would have died to serve her ; 
its last words were listened to by her bitterest enemy. 

It was near midnight when the jester took his leave. 

The night previous to the day fixed upon for her execution, 
Anne Boleyn had obtained permission of Sir William Kingston 
should be passed with her confessor alone; for the species of 
Protestantism which the queen professed retained much of Catho- 
licity both in its forms and dogmas : it was reserved for Edward VI. 
and Elizabeth to render the separation complete. At midnight she 
was told the folding doors at the back of her chamber would be 
opened, and the priest be seated in his oratory ready to receive 
her ; from his ministry she would pass to the executioner. 

“Courage,” whispered Lady Kingston to the captive, as she 
followed her husband from the chamber ; “all is arranged ; before 
the hour of midnight friends will be here.” 

She glanced at the panel leading to the secret passage as she 


spoke ; the next minute the prisoner was alone. For awhile she 


continued to pace her prison floor, meditating on the past, or laying 
plans for the future—a future she was never doomed to see—and 
her eye alternately brightened or was dimmed by tears, as hope or 
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fear prevailed. That very day she had been privately conveyed to 
Lambeth to listen to the sentence of divorce which Cranmer had 
not hesitated, at the will of her capricious husband, to pronounce. 
Her soul was bitter, and her regret at the prospect of quitting 
England, even though she had worn a crown there, was consider- 
ably lessened. 

“ Fool!” she sighed, “I have been a fool, dazzled by a bauble, 
whose reality has mocked my hope; for Henry and his detested 
love I sacrificed the heart of Wyat, my own wishes, my girlhood’s 
preference, and my happiness. Thank Heaven that I am free from 
the gilded chain at last; and once in France—dear France—my 
harassed soul may taste again of peace. Peace,” she. added, 
gloomily ; “no, Henry’s hate will pursue me even there. I must 
seek out some desolate nook, if I would live secure from his 
resentment.” 

At this moment a creaking noise was heard, the panel opened, 
and Louis entered the chamber. 

“They come,” she whispered to herself in a triumphant voice. 
“The scaffold and the headsman are in vain. O! how the tyrant’s 
heart will flow with gall when he shall hear I have escaped him !” 

By this time the young man stood in the centre of the room, 
regarding her with an expression at once so stern and melancholy, 
that, despite her confidence and hope, the speaker trembled. 

‘‘ Let us not lose an instant!” she exclaimed, at the same time 
throwing a large mantle which Lady Kingston had purposely left 
in her apartment over her usual dress. ‘“ At twelve the priest will 
await me ; after him the axe. We have no time to lose.” 

“Lady,” said Louis, coldly, “ you say truly—youw have no time to 
lose.” 

“What mean you?” 

“That at twelve the priest will wait you, and after him the axe.” 

“How!” shrieked Anne, “have my hopes played me false, or 
treachery deceived them? Are my friends untrue, or their vile 
agent faithless ? ” 

“Thy friends are true to thee,” replied Louis; “the boat is 
manned—the secret path is clear—the road to freedom unsuspected. 
I only bar thy passage.” | 

“Thou,” repeated Anne, in a tone of surprise. ‘ What cause ?” 

“What cause? Lady, I will tell thee for what cause. I hada 
father—a noble-gifted man; humble in birth, but lofty in his 
pride ; he had a mind to grasp an empire or to rule the world ; 
and yet a woman’s will—a wanton’s smile—could hurl this master- 
spirit from its height, and take a pigmy’s pleasure in a giant’s 
pangs. Art thou answered ?” 

“Wolsey!” murmured Anne. 

“T had a friend,” continued the excited speaker, “who, to save 
my father, obtained a written proof that Anne Boleyn sold herself, 
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